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(letters to the editor) 



It has been suggested that a "Letters to the Editor" section would be a valuable 
addition to this Journal. I therefore invite you to write a response for this new section. 

A letter could be in response to an article published in oneofthe Journals, or could 
be comments about any art education topic. The "Letters to the Editor" section could 
serve as an interesting and valuable way to share thoughts, give reactions, ask 
questions, or comment in general about various topics or issues in our field of art 
education. 





^The illustrations throughout this Journal, other than^ 
those which specifically accompany a particular article, 
were created and contributed by students from George 
Elliot Secondary School, in Winfield, B.C., part of School 
District #23, Central Okanagan. The art teacher at this 
school is Rick Davidson. 

The small drawings at the beginning of each article were 
done by Grade 1 students at Kidston Elementary School 
in Vernon, B.C., Student Teacher, Kim Kass. y 
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( EDITOR'S VIEW") 

" thoughtful \ able to learn and to think critically, and to communicate informa- 
tion from a broad knowledge base . " 

That is one of the statements from the B.C. Ministry of Education's description 
of an Educated Citizen, and is therefore one of the overall goals to be kept in 
focus by all educators. The development of thinking skills, however, is a little 
more illusive than the knowledge areas of educational goals. We know quite 
clearly if a student knows the capitals of the 1 0 provinces, and perhaps we can 
readily think of various ways in which we might teach him if he doesn't know, 
but do we clearly know if a student has thinking skills, and do we readily know 
how we will teach thinking skills if they are not evident. Fortunately, there are 
many resources on thinking skills available for teachers as this is a currently 
valued aspect of education. 

We have known for a longtime that the development of thinking skills is one 
of the outcomes for students involved in art education. Many of our art education 
mentors and early writers have made for us the connection between art activities 
and thinking skills. This Journal focuses on that connection in order to review 
and confirm that connection, and to offer readers various discussions and 
possible teaching approaches or specific lessons which deal with thinking skills 
in art. 

Sharon Bailin gives us a definition and explanation of critical thinking. For 
anyone questioning that connection, "To Think or Not To Think" takes a brief 
look at the basis for the belief that art education will enhance thinking skills. 
Carol Fineberg gives us examples of Project Zero's work with thinking in art. 





Illustrations by: Melanie Cote, George Elliot Secondary School 



Rick Davidson explains the basis of his art program in a secondary school 
which clearly takes the approach that art is visual problem solving and 
thinking is a must in order to achieve the creative results that can be seen in 
his students' work. Cecilia Johnson explains the Independent Study Packets 
used in her art program. Helen Robertson's lesson confirms that art at the 
primary level can also require and develop thinking. 

"...Now Onto Another Topic" is a section of this Journal which allows us 
to look at various discussions about art education that may not be specifi- 
cally related to the chosen focus of a Journal, but offers valuable information 
for us about art education. The article in that section this time by Hinda 
Avery looks at aspects of both the built environment and a feminist 
involvement in it. 

As we faithfully carry on with our work in art with our students, and as 
we strongly carry on with our efforts in art advocacy, we need to keep in 
focus the essential connection that exists between art and thinking skills. 



Sharon McCoubrey 
Journal Editor 



CRITICAL AND CREATIVE 
THINKING AND MAKING ART 




by Dr. Carol Fineberg 



What evidence is there that 
learning in and through the 
arts genuinely influence stu- 
dents' ability to think critically 
and creatively? And what are 
the conditions that foster that 
relationship? For the past ten 
years or so, this researcher has 
been studying the literature of 
critical and creative thinking 
through the arts. It was hoped 
that these studies would not 
only affirm, but virtually guar- 
antee the relationship, provid- 
ing ammunition to arts educa- 
tion advocates in the endless 
efforts to persuade school sys- 
tems, funders, and businesses 
of the important of arts educa- 
tion 

It has not been easy, since 
not all teaching in ANY subject 
including the arts is consistent- 
ly designed to encourage crit- 
ical and creative thinking. 
Sometimes the teaching ob- 
jective is to acquire specific 
knowledge or skill. The teach- 
er may ask students to research 
five characteristics of Italian 
Renaissance. He may show stu- 
dents several techniques of 
shading with pencil. She may 
demonstrate the traditional way 
of joining two slabs of clay. 

These activities alone are not 
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likely to demonstrate higher 
level thinking, although they 
may eventually be called upon 
in various combinations to trig- 
ger critical or creative behav- 
iour. 

Looking at completed art- 
work may not immediately 
confirm the presence of criti- 
cal or creative thinking. It is 
impossible to ascertain the in- 
ner thinking of individuals en- 
gaged in fashioning a piece of 
art, music, choreography or 
drama without the coopera- 
tion of the artist. 

Dennis Palmer Wolf, long 
associated with Harvard 
Project Zero poses a recurring 
question for researchers seek- 
ing a link between arts educa- 
tion and intellectual develop- 
ment. "How can the insides of 
artistic learning be made visi- 
ble? What evidence is there 
that the arts entail rigorous 
thinking? What methods best 
document changes in the proc- 
ess of artistic thinking?" (Wolf, 
1988, p. 144) 



ARTS PARTNERS, 

NEW YORK CITY 

During the course of two 
school years (1991-3) admin- 
istrators and teaching artists 
affiliated with a New York City 
Public School's collaborative 
program, Arts Partners, partic- 
ipated in an ethnographic study 
designed to gather evidence 
that, teaching artists stimulated 
various kinds of overt student 
behaviour signifying critical 
and/or creative thinking. This 
researcher studied the relation- 
ship between five teaching art- 
ists and their students' behav- 
iour, looking for evidence that 
students were not simply ac- 
quiring skills and information, 
not simply following directions 
in the fash ion i ng of art projects, 
but were defining aesthetic 
problems, asking good ques- 
tions about what they were 
doing, and searching for the 
most workable options to help 
their work evolve into the kinds 
of objects that demonstrated 
critical and creative thinking. 
The following article summa- 
rizes some of that study's find- 
ings and focuses particularly 
on the work of two visual art- 
ists who served as teaching 
artists in the program. 



We began by looking for 
behaviours akin to Schwartz 
and Perkin's critical thinking 
checklist: representing an idea, 
breaking a problem into small- 
er parts, seeing 'the other side 
of the case', speculating, 
analyzing, exploring, and de- 
fining problems. Teaching art- 
ists, working in cooperation 
with classroom teachers or 
school-based art specialists, 
developed a series of art-mak- 
ing encounters with children 
that resulted in an array of art 
objects and performance piec- 
es. Most intuitively used tech- 
niques Wolf described and 
which are used by artists 
around the world. "Teaching, 
imitation, and influence. ..think 
of what Hans Hoffman taught 
a generation of abstract ex- 
pressionists, the effects of 
Gauguin on Van Gogh, or the 
way artist of the Dada, Blaue 
Reiter, or Bauhaus schools built 
on one another's works." (Wolf, 
1988, p. 148) 

In addition, we looked for 
what David Perkins, co-direc- 
tor of Harvard Project Zero, 
cited as two kinds of thinking 
processes associated with the 
arts: getting the ideas, and judg- 
ing the work in progress and at 
completion. In each residen- 
cy, we observed students en- 
gaged in these two activities. 
Three of our teaching artists 
spent a great deal of time en- 
couraging students to consider 
various options as they deter- 
mined the main ideas of their 
work. All five artists, some to a 
greater degree than others, 
encouraged their students to 
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judge their work, critique it, 
and to determine whether it 
was "working". In a way, they 
risked students being discour- 
aged by their own creative ef- 
forts. Nonetheless, as Perkins 
points out, "Failures of judge- 
ment deserve recognition all 
the more when we remember 
that judgementapplies not only 
to close editing of the final 
product, but to decisions made 
much earlier in the course of 
creating. ..Failures of judge- 
ment in. ..early decisions there- 
fore constitute just as much of 
a limit on a maker's creating as 
failures of judgement later on." 
(Perkins, 1981, p. 127-8). 

External signs of 
creative and 
critical thinking 
seemed depend- 
ent upon certain 
behaviours initi- 
ated by the 
teaching artists. ^ 

The activities in which most 
of the children in this study 
were engaged, making and re- 
flecting upon their paintings, 
masks, dances, sculpture and 
scenes, indeed called for the 
flexing of their critical thinking 
m u sc les. Most of the arti sts tr ied 
to encourage their students to 
think through their decisions 
regarding the works they were 
creating rather than simply 
imitate what was demonstrat- 
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ed. Sally and Jerry, two of the 
teaching artists, were particu- 
larly adept at intervening with 
individualstosuggesta rethink- 
ing of a particular motif before 
a final statement was made. 
This could also be frustrating, 
as Perkins notes, "Makers' own 
critical sensitivities are the car- 
rots they chase and never real- 
ly catch. But in the process, 
they do get somewhere." 
(Perkins, 1981, p. 129) 



FINDINGS: ARTISTS' 
BEHAVIOURS 

"To understand creating is 
to understand how the origi- 
nality and other qualities get 
into the product. We've seen 
the maker using moments of 
recognition that sometimes 
make for insight, the schemata 
that both limit and enable in- 
vention, problem finding and 
heuristics of problem solving, 
the patterns of search that lead 
the maker to a final product, 
critical judgment with its rea- 
sons that periodically often are 
not reasoned out." (Perkins, 
1981. p. 275). 

The researcher saw how some 
teaching artists were more ef- 
fective that others in stimulat- 
ing or sustaining critical think- 
ing processes in their work- 
shops. For example, Sally and 
Jerry were particularly adept at 
evoking critical and creative 
thinking skills. 
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SALLY - PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 

Sally conceived a creative 
project for her bilingual sec- 
ond graders involving the cre- 
ation of masks from paintings. 
After consulting with her part- 
ner teacher, she decided to 
capitalize on the Caribbean 
and Latin American back- 
grounds of most of the chil- 
dren and presented them with 
a mask making project based 
on their understanding of the 
masks of the Dominican Re- 
public, Mexico, and other Lat- 
in American countries. Sally 
gave directions, modeled proc- 
esses, and provided room for 
individual choices. She gave 
the children opportunities to 
evaluate their own and each 
other's work at crucial points 
in the artmaking process. When 
the students completed their 
work, Sally created a gallery of 
finished work for the whole 
school community to see and 
comment upon. 

The children worked at 
varied paces, going on to the 
next step when they were ready 
rather than waiting for every- 
one to finish. They had a com- 
plete sense of what they were 
doing, having learned from Sal- 
ly how each step would natu- 
rally lead to the next, which in 
turn would result in a finished 
mask. 

While Sally's work looked 
on the surface to be simply a 
matter of following her direc- 
tions, the researcher observed 
children thinking out loud, 




considering various options for 
elaborating their masks, choos- 
ing different colours and 
shapes, and deciding where to 
place various ornamental fea- 
tures on the clay mask. 

JERRY -SCULPTURE 
AND MIXED MEDIA 

Jerry designed a series of 
group lessons around projects 
that his eight grade students 
conceived and constructed. 
During the first of ten sessions, 
Jerry gave a slide talk about 
different versions of beauty 
through the ages. He then 
modeled various techniques 
used by scu Iptors showing how 
familiarmaterialscouldbeused 
in new ways. After this experi- 
ence, the students selected ide- 
as for individual and group 
sculptures from their view of 
life as lived or life as studied. 
Jerry gave the students many 
c h a n ces to ref I ect o n the i r wo r k, 
and he frequently related their 
work to that of professional 
artists. He introduced unusual 
materials and tools with which 
the students joyfully experi- 
mented. 

Each of these two artists 
fostered critical thinking in his 
or her own particular way and 
with varying degrees of inten- 
sity and effectiveness. Most fre- 
quently used techniques were: 

1. thinking out loud while 
demonstrating a technique 
or approach 

2. askingquestionsthatforced 
children to predict, infer, 
analyze, or synthesize. 




3. asking students to see 

relationships between parts 
and wholes, comparing 
various examples of 
artworks 

4. modelling a technique or 

process 

5. facilitating discussions 
about problem solving 
processes. 

Basic Processes of critical 
thinking include the following 
transactions: (Presseisen, p. 45) 

1. Causation -establishing 
cause and effect, 
assessment 

2. Transformations -relating 
known to unknown 
characteristics 

3. Relationships -detecting 
regular operations 

4. Classification -determining 
common qualities 

5. Qualifications -finding 
unique characteristics 

Complex Processes entail 
use of basic thinking processes 
in various combinations in or- 
der to accomplish the follow- 
ing: 

Critical Thinking: to analyze 
arguments and generate insight 
into particular meanings and 
interpretations 

Problem Solving: to resolve a 
known or defined difficulty 
Decision Making: to choose a 
best response among several 
options. 

Creative Thinking: to develop 
or invent novel, aesthetic, con- 
structive ideas or products, re- 
lated to percepts as well as 
concepts, and stressing the in- 



tuitive aspects of thinking as 
much as the rational. Applying 
known information or materi- 
al to generate the possible, to 
elaborate on the thinker's orig- 
inal perspective. 

ERECTING THE FRAME- 
WORK FOR A MODEL 
ARTS IN EDUCATION 
STRUCTURE 

The framework rests almost 
exclusively on instructor be- 
haviour although we recog- 
nize that the role of the admin- 
istrator influences some fac- 
tors more than others. The char- 
acteristics of the model look 
very much like a synthesis of 
Dewey, Perkins, and Hunter, 
and include: 

• artistic expertise 

• effective instructional 

strategies 

• clear thinking skills goals 

• challenge 

• choice 

• structure 

• time for planning and 

doing 

• enthusiasm 

Below are descriptions of 
some of those characteristics 
readily observable which 
seemed to encourage critical 
thinking and problem solving 
in the Arts Partners classes. 



ARTISTIC EXPERTISE 

The first essential element 
of this framework for an Arts in 
Education Model is a require- 
O " that the instructors be 




fortified with knowledge and 
real life experience in their ar- 
tistic domain which is after all, 
the content of the classroom 
experience. Instructors who are 
thoroughly knowledgeable as 
practitioners are much more 
able to take children on the 
long trip between where they 
are and where they want to be. 

EFFECTIVE 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

STRATEGIES 

Intuitively, the most effec- 
tive Arts Partners artists encour- 
aged students to think well by 
utilizing the best instructional 
practices as documented by 
educational psychologists over 
the past decade (see Hunter et 
al in Hosford). They created an 
atmosphere of expectations 
capitalizing on students' need 
to know. They provided im- 
portant information and tech- 
niques so that students could 
solve the artistic problem as 
presented. They provided a 
variety of choices to be made 
by showing various possible 
solutions to the problem at 
hand. They modeled their own 
thought processes out loud. 
They continuously checked to 
see that their students were on 



the right track, incorporating 
new knowledge with their 
thinking processes. They gave 
students an opportunity to prac- 
tice what they had learned 
before applying their new 
knowledge and skills to a "final 
product". They encouraged stu- 
dents to reflect on their work, 
making it possible to correct, 
edit, and polish at mid-course. 
And finally, they gave students 
the opportunity to solve their 
artistic problems independent- 
ly, using the artist and teacher 
as resources for information, 
support, and editorial com- 
mentary. 

The teaching artists showed 
how to break an artmaking goal 
into small, do-able steps, they 
gave students real and mean- 
ingful choices to make, and in 
many instances encouraged 
students to define the choices 
that had to be made. 

CLEAR THINKING 
SKILLS GOALS 

Art Partners teaching artists 
who stressed thatthinking skills 
were part of the goals of their 
residency and the artmaking 
project were most successful 
in stimulatingthoughtful work. 



r Through the process of observation^ 
and interview, the researcher began to 
list those characteristics that could form 
a framework for a model arts education 
program that promotes critical thinking 
and problem solving. 

V J 
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Students were aware that learn- 
ing how to think critically was 
part of the rationale for 
artmaking; even students on 
the 5th grade level linked think- 
ing processes with artmaking. 
Younger students cou Id not nor 
would they be expected to ar- 
ticulate the relationship be- 
tween thinking and making, 
but in fact they demonstrated 
thoughtful processes as they 
made choices of materials, 
determined the elaboration 
and ornamentation of their 
projects, revised and improved 
their final versions of their art 
objects or scenes. In this mod- 
el, the instructor must aim to 
teach about thinking as one 
teaches children to think 
through their art making effort. 

CHALLENGE 

Where thoughtful behav- 
iour was most evident, the 
artmaking assignment (process 
leading to product) was chal- 
lenging and meaningful to the 
students. The assignment re- 
quired students to stretch. They 
could not submit work that 
was simply a rehash of past 
assignments. They were re- 
quired to thoughtfully select 
an idea or ideas, determine the 
best way to represent the ideas 
using new materials, and they 
were asked to reflect upon their 
work at various stages of pro- 
duction. All worked with a 
defined set of "problems" that 
were either self generated or 
generated by the artist; artists 
provided models or frames of 
problem solving and critical 
thinking. 
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CHOICE 

In order to think on a com- 
plex plane, one has to do more 
than follow directions, al- 
though following directions 
requires some thought. The 
researcher found that in those 
classes where students exhib- 
ited higher level thinking skills 
behaviour, artists had provid- 
ed real choices for students to 
make. This required weighing 
alternatives, generating addi- 
tional alternatives, and finally, 
committing to a course of ac- 
tion. In Sally's case, students 
had to choose the shape of 
their mask, the kinds of orna- 
ments, the colour scheme, and 
best choice of all, the message 
that their mask was to convey. 

Sculpture students had to 
choose not only the ideas to 
convey in three dimensions, 
they also had to choose their 
materials, colours, shapes and 
textures. Then, when it came 
time to install the works, they 
had to choose which pieces 
complemented each other, 
which provided good contrasts. 

STRUCTURE 

(Scope and Sequence of 

Lessons) 

The most successful Arts 
Partners teaching artists enact- 
ed a carefully structured se- 
quence of activities combin- 
ing modelling, improvisation 
and experimentation, and cri- 
tique. They provided a struc- 
ture within which students de- 
fined their choices, avoiding a 
situation where children were 
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asked merely to create some- 
thingoutof nothing! Artmaking 
techniques were introduced to 
help students master new ma- 
terials and communicate ex- 
plicit ideas. One-on-one and 
small group guidance were 
offered throughoutthe residen- 
cies, giving students both en- 
couragement and criticism 
within the framework of the 
project. 

As students finished one 
phase of their project, their 
artist mentors were ready to 
offer suggestions, responses, 
and prompts for next steps. Stu- 
dents were not observed flail- 
ing around, waiting to be told 
what to do "next". 

TIME FOR PLANNING 
FOR DOING 

Teachers and artists spent 
time revising and enhancing 
their original workplans. Stu- 
dents were given and therefore 
used, time to revise, edit, and 
in other ways polish their art- 
work before considering it "fin- 
ished". Time was provided for 
students to reflect periodically 
upon the work in process. 

ENTHUSIASM 

The teaching artists were 
each visibly enthusiastic about 
the work at hand and the op- 
portu n ity to work with students. 
When they praised student 
work, it was with relish. More- 
over, they were specific about 
what they praised, 



Enthusiasm for the subject 
was marked by animated con- 
versations, for example, be- 
tween Jerry and his students on 
what is beautiful, discussion 
included what is the point of 
being "ahead of the pack" and 
what does it mean to be "at the 
cutting edge". Sally's enthusi- 
astic presentation of masks 
made by artists in Latin Amer- 
ica encouraged her 2nd grad- 
ers to value their own artwork. 

Jerry enthusiastically re- 
sponded to the original sculp- 
tures and scenes created by 
their students. He was also very 
specific about what impressed 
them, thus giving students spe- 
cific feedback about their 
achievements. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although some artists were 
more effective than others in 
stimulating higher level think- 
ing skills behaviour, all the art- 
ists were effective at various 
time with different elements. 
Some artists consistently elicit- 
ed behaviour that reflected 
higher level thinking skills, 
particularly critical thinking 
and problem solving, and there 
was a marked pattern of fea- 
tures that characterized their 
workshops. 

Making art, it would ap- 
pear, can stimulate all kinds of 
mental operations categorized 
as higher level thinking. With 
the presence of those condi- 
tionsdescribed above, art class- 
es can incubate the kind of 
thinking that businesses and 
O 



government exhortationists 
have been pleading for. Our 
challenge is to create and sus- 
tain those conditions by look- 
ing more closely at what we do 
as instructors, administrators, 
and trainers of teachers. As the 
young son of New York City's 
Mayor Rudy Giuliani chanted 
(in another context to be sure!), 
"It can be done; it can be done." 
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INVESTIGATIONS AND 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

by Rick Davidson 




I remember one of my art 
history instructors at the Uni- 
versity of Calgary, John Stock- 
ing, defining art as "The reali- 
zation in media, through exis- 
tential operators, of ideas which 
are ultimately connected to the 
human spirit". I quote him here, 
with apologies, as closely as I 
can recall. He had incorporat- 
ed some Irwin Panofsky, some 
Wilhem Warrenger, and the 
concept of "existential opera- 
tor" which I still find very inter- 
esting although I now face that 
daily Art 9 class which keeps 
me solidly in the reality of "what 
are we doing today, sir?" I also 
remember him railing away 
about bad art as "paint splatter- 
ing" and containing no empa- 
thy, no connection to the 
universals of human condition. 
Today, after a few years of 
teaching art to teenagers, I still 
carry a deep belief in that spe- 
cial quality of expressing our 
humanity of which art is capa- 
ble. 

It is probably safe to say 
that as art teachers who pro- 
mote creativity as a most mean- 
ingful and necessary aspect of 
a student's education, we have 
always been interested in the 
process of discovery and in- 
O 



vention inherent in personal 
expression. Good art to us in- 
volves a student effectively 
making a particularly personal 
statement. Consequently, our 
visual arts courses include op- 
portunities for students to de- 
velop individual imagery. The 
study of historical implication, 
elements and principles of de- 
sign, media and techniques, 
and reasoned criticism are im- 
portant components also, they 
broaden the scope of experi- 
ence, but individual imagery is 
the creative area where per- 
sonal connections are realized 
and invention occurs. Study- 
ing those other components 
thoroughly can be hard work 
and may not interest all stu- 
dents, but when it includes in- 
vestigating connections to per- 
sonal experience, the discov- 
eries can be very energizing 
for the student. They are spon- 
taneous personal develop- 
ments as the result of honest 
hard work, which is the es- 
sence of creativity. 

For many students, these 
expressions of unique, person- 
al viewpoints often happen 
subtlely or even unknowingly 
through a natural, naive and 
honest interpretation. Howev- 



er, we also spend a good deal 
of time and effort concerned 
with helping students who 
seem to be blocked from dis- 
covering those creative capac- 
ities within themselves and 
struggle to find those unique 
realizations. At George Elliot 
Secondary School, we have 
developed an approach to this 
problem which involves em- 
phasizing exploration of me- 
dia, themes, and creative strat- 
egies and their connections to 
personal attributes. 

There are many excellent 
publications which show us 
numerous ways to enhance the 
creative process. Approaches 
involving problem-solving and 
brainstorming techniques can 
help improve creative think- 
ing ski I Is. Most educators know 
of Edward DeBono's theories 
on developing thinking skills 
and many teachers use Robin 
Fogharty's books on promot- 
ing creativethinking. Resource 
materials on processes and 
materials can assist us in mak- 
ing our classroom presenta- 
tion of media uses more effec- 
tive for a variety of learners. 
Publications on creativity in 
the visual arts specifically in- 
clude Betty Edward's drawing 



textbooks, Nicholas Rouke's 
books on synectics, Lawrence 
Halprin and Robert McKim's 
studies on visual thinking, Mary 
Johnson's "visual Workouts", 
Robert Kaupelis' "Experimen- 
tal Drawing", Richard and 
Judith Wilde's visual problem 
solving books, and many oth- 
ers. 

The key to using these ma- 
terials effectively for us at 
George Elliot Secondary 
School is in providing some 
framework for students to func- 
tion within and which allows 
us to teach a broad, working 
approach to being creative. It 
has application to virtually all 
students and incorporates de- 
mystifying the process and cel- 
ebrating the abilities that we 
all have to approach visual 
problems with an anticipation 
of personal discovery. 



Our framework is based 
on the belief that good investi- 
gations can lead to personal 
developments and each is an 
equally valuable part of the 
process. Tom Hudson demon- 
strates this approach success- 
fully in his teaching on the 
Material and Form telecourses 
from Emily Carr College of Art. 
His students are very capable 



and self-directed, but we find 
that encouraging investigations 
is the best first step towards 
putting any student into a dis- 
covery mode and exposes the 
best source for personal devel- 
opments -individualized ex- 
plorations. Every solution then 
springs from independent 
study. 



INVESTIGATIONS! 



| PERSONAL DEVELOPMENTS 



There is, no-doubt, not much new to many art teachers but the 
concept of personal exploration needs to be restated since today's 
students seem to be less involved in personal explorations gener- 
ally. So much is presented to them, through mass media etal, that 
is already very completely developed. They are relatively inexpe- 
rienced as explorers. We found them still to be eager investigators 
when that process is valued and especially when they are encour- 
aged to make it a personal process from defining the problem to 
discovering a solution. 





It is typical for art teachers 
to develop units and assign- 
ments around topics which 
emphasize great themes, con- 
temporary issues or media de- 
velopments. Their intention is 
to inspire good works. We feel 
the teacher should indeed of- 
ten create limits which chal- 
lenge students but yet also al- 
low them latitude for their in- 
vestigations to take them in 
distinctly new directions. The 
presenting of a good project/ 
problem is best served by in- 
cluding the students in the de- 
cision about what form the 
problem itself takes. Ultimate- 
ly, students could find and de- 
fine their own problems, either 
individually or in groups by 
carrying out a self search, an 
investigation into their own 
beliefs, attitudes, memories, 
observations and imaginations. 
These are such natural sourc- 
es. They should be a factor in 
shaping the nature of the prob- 
lem to being with. For any 



class, this would be an excel- 
lent first step in personalizing 
a teacher assigned project. 

Once the problem is for- 
mulated we focus investiga- 
tions into the three areas of 
media, themes and strategies. 
It is possible that some aspects 
of any one of these may be 
predetermined limits of the 
problem but in any case, per- 
sonal investigations into each 
area in crucial to achieving 
creative developments. For 
example, if an assignment were 
limited to a particular theme, 
the students would first exam- 
ine that theme with an intent 
to personalize the concept, 
then they would investigate 
potential media possibilities 
and potential creative strategy 
approaches. Multiple possibil- 
ities would be explored and 
documents in a notebook/ 
sketchbook and be evaluated 
for variety, breadth, focus, flu- 
ency and flexibility. Other as- 



signments might limit more 
than one component if the 
group needs more control or 
an individual who needs to 
have choices more restricted. 
But in any case, all three com- 
ponents would be subjected to 
personal explorations, docu- 
mentation and evaluation. 

INVESTIGATIONS 
INTO MEDIA 

Media are explored in random 
and organized ways, test lim- 
its, combinations, supports, 
techniques, processes... 

• existing techniques are 
considered 

• all results are valued 

• all results are documented 

• new connections are risked 

• new media skills are learned 

INVESTIGATIONS 
INTO THEMES 

Themes are explored in ran- 
dom and organ ized ways -map- 
ping, webbing, brainstorming, 
defining, analogies, predicting, 




synonyms, parallels, 
antonyms... 

• historical connections are 
considered 

• all ideas are valued 

• wild, risky ideas are 
encouraged 

• personal connections are 
encouraged 

• all investigations are 
documented 

• new concepts are learned 

INVESTIGATIONS 
INTO STRATEGIES 

Creative alternative viewpoints 
and manipulations are consid- 
ered 

• juxtaposition, simplification, 
selection, elaboration, 
distortion, animation, 
repetition, fragmentation, 
magnification, transforma- 
tion 

• all considerations are valued 

• all considerations are 
documented 

• unusual approaches are 
encouraged 

• new thinking skills are 
learned 

The most difficult concept 
for students at first seems to be 
incorporating a strategy. We 
teach the nine basic ones listed 
above in our foundations com- 
ponent as starti ng poi nts of each 
course. There are many exam- 
ples of these that students see 
in everyday design applica- 
. tions, they just don't use them 
often enough themselves in 
most school work. Once they 
exercise a variety of viewpoints 
they quickly realize how effec- 
tive their visual ideas become 
when given a unique twist. We 




are fortunate in art to have this 
as our domain, and it certainly 
is one of the main reasons the 
arts are so important in a stu- 
dent's general education. 

The operative concept is: 

SOME POSSIBILITIES ARE... 

The documentation of pos- 
sibilities in a notebook/sketch- 
book or research journal is 
important so that students can 
maintain reference points and 
the process can be presented 
to others for discussion, exhi- 
bition and evaluation. Meas- 
uring personal artistic growth 
is the ultimate goal of evalua- 
tion and a readable documen- 
tation of a student's individual 
creative developments is a 
good way to keep this neces- 
sary part of teaching/learning 
fair and equitable. Process 
should be valued equally with 
product. 

The second major part of 
the framework, personal de- 
velopments, is the product 
component, the "art part". Per- 
sonal developments are reso- 
lutionsof the investigative proc- 



ess which come about as natu- 
ral extensions of the interrelat- 
edness of media, theme, and 
strategy explorations. It is no 
surprise that an intense, even 
though sometimes brief, series 
of investigations conceive very 
original artworks. The inter- 
play of media, theme and strat- 
egy is usually a rich, complex, 
multiple series of possibilities. 
Students get very excited about 
the personal nature of their 
discoveries and of course the 
quality of their work is posi- 
tively affected also. Final deci- 
sions about composition, de- 
sign, form and content which 
are difficult for many students 
in an unsupported, one-off at- 
tempt are better served by a 
well developed, personalized 
knowledge of media, theme 
and strategy possibilities. In- 
vestigations themselves can 
easily become developments 
because when the process is 
valued to this extent they are 
often wonderfully executed as 
simultaneous connections of 
media, theme and strategy. We 
teach that students should in- 
clude devel opments of al I th ree 
components in any artwork 
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The primary result of this 
approach is that virtually all 
students can achieve some cre- 
ative results. Flexibility and flu- 
ency are celebrated and the 
resulting artworks are rich in 
personal connections and ten- 
sion. They are genuine devel- 
opments in which true creativ- 
ity has been allowed to hap- 
pen by serendipity and hard 
work. We ask for four commit- 
ments from our students: 

TO STRIVE TO BE CREATIVE - 

everyone is capable of person- 
alizing, finding original con- 
nections between media, 
theme, and strategy. 

TO BE EXPERIMENTAL -inves- 
tigate possibilities, take risks, 
try new approaches. 

TO BE PRODUCTIVE -docu- 
ment your explorations, pro- 
duce many possibilities and 
complete personal develop- 
ments in your best work 



TO BE A GOOD COLLEAGUE 

-to be a sharing contributor. 

It is very rewarding to see 
students discover the joys of 
working intuitively and devel- 
oping a variety of real interpre- 
tations, accessing their “exis- 
tential operations 11 and making 
real connections to visual phe- 
nomenon. 
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CRITICAL 

THINKING IN THE ARTS 

by Dr. Sharon Bailin 




There is frequent reference 
made in the area of arts educa- 
tion to the idea that the arts 
involve critical thinking and 
that critical thinking can be 
promoted by work in the arts. 
Indeed, that idea is present in 
all four drafts of the arts curric- 
ula documents. And it is an 
idea that I would certainly con- 
cur with and support. The prob- 
lem is that it is usually not 
spelled out very clearly exact- 
ly what critical thinking is or 
elaborated in any detail what it 
means to think critically in the 
arts in general or in specific 
areas of the arts. What is re- 
quired, to being with, is a clear, 
coherent and defensible con- 
ception of critical thinking, and 
then some detailed considera- 
tion of how, exactly, critical 
thinking can be a part of work 
in the arts. 

I have been working with 
three colleagues over the past 
year (Roland Case from SFU 
and LeRoi Daniels and Jerrold 
Coombs from UBC) develop- 
ing a conception of critical 
thinking which can be used in 
curriculum, instruction and 
assessment. We have attempt- 
ed to build this conception on 

the basis of the best of current 
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theory and practice while 
avoiding some of the problems 
inherent in some common 
views about critical thinking. 
This conception is applicable 
across all curriculum areas. 
What I would like to do is first 
to outline the conception of 
critical thinking, and then to 
look at an example of how it is 
applicable in the arts. 

CONCEPTION OF 
CRITICAL THINKING 

What is critical thinking? 
The definition that we have 
employed is that critical think- 
ing involves: 

• thinking through 

problematic situations 

• about what to believe or 

how to act 

• where the thinker makes 

reasoned judgements 

• that embody the attributes 

of quality thinking. 

There are several aspects to 
note in this conception. First, 
critical thinking is not viewed 
as a generic skill that can be 
learned in isolation and then 
applied in a variety of areas. 
Rather, critical thinking is seen 
as highly contextual, taking 



place in response to problem- 
atic situations. Second, knowl- 
edge is central to critical think- 
ing. Third, critical thinking is 
distinguishable not by the proc- 
esses it employs, but rather by 
the quality of thinking. 

This conception of critical 
thinking involves three dimen- 
sions: 

a) critical challenges: the 
tasks, questions or 
problems that provide the 
impetus and context for 
critical thinking 

b) intellectual resources: the 
background knowledge 
and critical attributes that 
are drawn upon when 
responding to particular 
challenges, and 

c) critically thoughtful 
responses: responses which 
embody the appropriate 
resources evidenced in 
response to particular 
challenges. 

A) CRITICAL 
CHALLENGES 

Critical thinking does not 
take place in a vacuum but is 
always in response to a partic- 
ular task, question, problemat- 
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ic situation or chal lenge. These 
include solving problems, re- 
solving dilemmas, evaluating 
theories, making lifedecisions, 
but they also include creating 
and interpreting works of art 
and improving artistic perform- 
ances. What makes a chal lenge 
a critical challenge is that the 
task requires reasoned judge- 
ment and assessment. Exam- 
ples of critical challenges in 
the arts might be creating a 
dance to convey a specific 
mood, deciding on and justify- 
ing an interpretation of a play, 
improving the performance of 
an piece of music, or creating 
a painting in a particular style. 

B) INTELLECTUAL 
RESOURCES 

Critical thinking does not 
involve a set of generic ski I Is or 
processes which can be 
learned and then appl ied across 
subject areas. Rather critical 
thinking involves drawing on a 
complex array of intellectual 
resources, many of which will 
be specific to the particular 
area. The particular resources 
needed for any challenge will 
depend on the specific con- 
text. These intellectual resourc- 
es are of two types: background 
knowledge and critical at- 
tributes. 

i) Background Knowledge 

Critical thinking cannot be 
separated from knowledge. 
Background knowledge in the 
relevant areas is essential for 
critical thinking to take place. 
For example, if students are 
O 




responding to a challenge to 
develop a dramatic presenta- 
tion based on a particular era 
in theatre history, then knowl- 
edge about the theatre of that 
era is essential. 



ii) Critical Attributes 

There are 4 attributes which 
are intellectual resources for a 
challenge. 

1 ) Knowledge of the 
principles of quality 
thinking 

Also necessary for critical 
thinking to take place is a 
knowledge of the principles 
which govern quality thinking 
and judgement in the particu- 
lar area, for example, an un- 
derstanding of the standards 
that govern the interpretation 
of written, oral and visual com- 
munication (e.g. that the inter- 
pretation fit the textual evi- 
dence); or an understanding of 
the standards for assessing a 
dramatic performance. 

2) knowledge of critical 
concepts 

There are many concepts 
that facilitate thinking and 
judgement in particular areas, 
concepts which mark certain 
distinctions or pick out certain 
aspects which are central to 
the area. In the arts, such con- 
cepts include balance, pace, 
mood, focus, unity, culture, to 
name just a few. An under- 
standing of such concepts is 
important for thinking critical- 
ly in the arts. 




3) Repertoire of strategies or 

heuristics 

There may be certain strat- 
egies or heuristics which are 
useful for guiding performance 
in certain tasks, and may have 
some applicability in the arts, 
for example, dividing a com- 
plex task into smaller units or 
making use of models, meta- 
phors or symbols. 

4) Attitudes or habits of mind 

Knowledge of standards 
and concepts is insufficient for 
critical thinking without ac- 
companying habits, commit- 
ments and sensitivities. Some 
" of the attitudes or habits of 
mind which are important in 
the arts are a respect for high 
quality products and perform- 
ances, an inquiring attitude, 
commitment to the task at 
hand, and willingness to con- 
sider the views of others. 



r Critical think-^ 
ing does not take 
place in a vacu- 
um but is always 
in response to a 
particular task, 
question, prob- 
lematic situation 

or challenge. 
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C) CRITICALLY 

THOUGHTFUL 

RESPONSES 

What distinguishes critical 
from uncritical thinking is the 
quality ofthe thinking, and this 
can only be seen by assessing 
the quality of the response to 
the critical challenge. A re- 
sponse may take many forms. 
It may be an answer to a ques- 
tion, or it may be a painting or 
a dramatic performance. A crit- 
ically thoughtful response 
should indicate that the appro- 
priate intellectual resources 
have been brought to bear in 
dealing with the challenge at 
hand. 

To summarize, then, criti- 
cal thinking is contextual and 
always takes place in response 
to certain challenges. The 
thinker must draw on a range 
of intellectual resources in or- 
der to respond to these chal- 
lenges, including knowledge, 
strategies, and habits of mind. 
Assessing critical thinking in- 
volves evaluating the quality 
of the response to the chal- 
lenge. 

EXAMPLES OF CRITICAL 
THINKING IN THE ARTS 

I think that the best way to 
demonstrate the applicability 
of this way of looking at critical 
thinking is to flesh out an ex- 
ample from the arts. I shall 
draw my example from drama, 
which is my own area of ex- 
pertise. 



1. Critical Challenge 

The challenge I have cho- 
sen is the creation of a choral 
dramatization. This involves 
having the students read a par- 
ticular passage and then pre- 
pare a presentation ofthe pas- 
sage which includes: 

a) an oral reading of the pas- 
sage using a variety of combi- 
nations of individual and group 
voices and making use of vo- 
cal effects such as repetition, 
echoing and overlapping; and 

b) an expression ofthe passage 
through movement using tech- 
niques such as slow motion 
and tableaux. 

This task requires the students 
to solve various problems of 
dramatic expression, and to 
make aesthetic judgements 
which draw in their intellectu- 
al resources in order to create 
a dramatic product. 
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What distin- 
guishes critical 
from uncritical 
thinking is the 
quality of the 
thinking, and 
this can only be 
seen by assess- 
ing the quality 
of the response 
to the critical 
challenge. 
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2. Intellectual Resources 

This challenge would draw 
on numerous resources, too 
numerous to give an exhaus- 
tive list. But let me list a few. 
The students would need to 
have an understanding of var- 
ious dramatic forms of expres- 
sion, for example tableaux and 
slow motion movement. They 
would need to draw on knowl- 
edge of choral speaking, for 
example the use of individual, 
group and unison voices. They 
would require knowledge of 
oral interpretation of text. 

Numerous principles 
which govern dramatic judge- 
ment would come into play^ 
for example the principles re- 
garding dramatic focus or the 
idea that vocal variety is gener- 
ally dramatically effective. 

There are numerous con- 
cepts an understanding of 
which is required to deal with 
this challenge, for example 
pace, rhythm, pitch, tempo, 
focus, contrast, tension, dra- 
matic unity. 

There are certain strategies 
which might be helpful (though 
not absolutely necessary) in 
dealing with the challenge, for 
example dividing up the over- 
all task into its components. 

Finally, there are certain 
commitments which would be 
useful or necessary for dealing 
with the challenge, for exam- 
ple respect for a high quality 
presentation and willingness 
to work toward this end, a se- 
rious commitment to the task 



we must ensure that the curriculum in question 
provides opportunities for critical challenges which 
will prompt students to think critically, that it pro- 
vides meaningful contexts which engage students' 
thinking, and call upon their resources. 
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in the form of maintaining be- 
lief i n the drama, and a willing- 
ness to consider the views of 
others in the process of devel- 
oping the work. 

3) Critically Thoughtful 

Response 

The characteristics which 
one would be seeking in the 
response wou Id be those which 
demonstrate the use of the ap- 
propriate intellectual resourc- 
es. Thus one would be looking 
for a presentation in which the 
vocal interpretation was ap- 
propriate to the test, which used 
tableaux and slow-motion 
movement effectively in con- 
veying the meaning and mood 
of the piece, which was dra- 
matically effective in terms of 
pace, rhythm, tempo, focus, 
which demonstrated visual and 
vocal variety and contrast, 
which displayed some origi- 
nality in howthe elements were 
used, which demonstrated ef- 
fort, commitment, and belief. 

This examples was drawn 
from the realm of creating, but 
the conception is equally ap- 
plicable to other aspects of the 
arts such as perceiving and re- 
sponding, or understanding the 
social and historical context of 
art. Thus, as another example, 
one could construct a critical 
challenge involving having stu- 







dent analyze a visual image 
from advertising. The back- 
ground knowledge required 
would include knowledge 
about visual composition, 
about the connotation of vari- 
ous images in our culture, 
about stereotypes, about the 
connection between advertis- 
ing and economic interests. 
Relevant concepts would in- 
clude symbol, stereotype, fo- 
cus and contrast. Some of the 
principles of quality thinking 
which would be called upon 
would be that an analysis 
should accord with all the vis- 
ual evidence and that it should 
also accord with what is known 
aboutthecircumstancesof pro- 
duction of the image (e.g. that 
ads take a great deal of time 
and cost a great deal to make 
and it isthus likely thatnothing 
that appears there is gratui- 
tous). One useful strategy might 
be to begin by brainstorming 
the assoc iations that the ad cal Is 
up. Finally, the response should 
demonstrate that the appropri- 
ate intellectual resources have 
been used. 

CONCLUSION 

Let me conclude by talking 
a bit about what we need to 
look for in the curricula if we 
are serious about developing 
critical thinking in the arts. First, 
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we must ensure that the curric- 
ulum in question provides op- 
portunities for critical challeng- 
es which will prompt students 
to think critically, that it pro- 
vides meaningful contexts 
which engage students' think- 
ing, and call upon their re- 
sources. 

Second, we must ensure 
that the curriculum provides 
for the development of the in- 
tellectual resources which are 
required for thinking critically 
in the relevant areas, that it 
fosters the development of the 
knowledge, concepts and com- 
mitments which are central to 
critical thinking intthe arts and 
does not leave the acquisition 
of these to chance. 

Finally,, there must be pro- 
vision for the assessment of the 
responses that students make 
to the chal lenges. Without tak- 
ing a task to completion 
through developing a response 
and without an evaluation of 
the response, we cannot say 
that critical thinking has taken 
place. 

It is in the last two areas that 
I believe that past curricula, in 
at least some of the arts areas, 
has tended to fall short, and 
where we need to pay particu- 
lar attention. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING AND 
DRAWING: 

A PRIMARY LESSON 




by Helen Robertson 

Art activities do develop 
thinking skills, however, high- 
er level thinking in problem 
solving requires good problems 
to start with. This is a challenge 
for art educators. 

The following lesson gives 
an example of a problem solv- 
ing drawing lesson planned for 
primary students which does 
require higher level thinking. 

OBJECTIVE 

This drawing problem was 
designed to allow the students 
to: 

1 . represent their patterning 
skills 

2. enhance their unit on 
Space 

3. represent their 
understanding of profiles 
and frontal, head-on view 
and creatively combine 
the two 

4. break stereotypes of 
representing suns 

MATERIALS 

paper and pencils 
examplesof Picasso's works 

TIME 

Approximately one hour. 

O 




DEVELOPMENT 

We had previously dis- 
cussed profi le and frontal head- 
on views with the art project of 
self portraits. These concepts 
were reviewed for this draw- 
ing lesson. We brainstormed 
for the various ways we could 
make a sun and a moon as 
profiles and with frontal, head- 
on views. Some examples were 
modelled on the board. I then 
showed some examples of Pi- 
casso's work, pointing out his 
combined profile and frontal, 
head-on views. I mentioned 
that the artist had the freedom 
to represent faces any way de- 
sired, and thatthe artist had the 
freedom to make choices with 
his representations. 

The drawing problem was 
presented to the students in 
this way: 

• Make a sun/moon picture. 

• One must be a profi le view 
and the other must be a 
frontal, head-on view. 

• They must be combined in 
such a way that they are 
touching each other. 

• You must show some 
evidence of your under- 
standing of pattern making 
somewhere in your picture. 



RESPONDING 
TO THE ART WORK 

The children walked 
around the class at about 15 
minutes into their drawing 
time, observing each other's 
work. They then volunteered 
to hold up their work and ex- 
plain their patterning. After 
some additional drawing time, 
when the drawings had pro- 
gressed, we compared them to 
previously drawn suns and 
moons to determine which rep- 
resentations were liked more 
and why. In most cases, the 
children liked the combina- 
tion drawing because they were 
more unusual, interesting, and 
extraordinary. 

The nature of this drawing 
lesson required the students to 
think, to plan, assess, adjust, in 
order to meet the challenge set 
to them. In addition to the 
benefit of an art activity facili- 
tating the development of 
thinking skills, the resulting art 
works were unique and imag- 
inative. 



Helen Robertson teaches at 
Hawthorne Elementary School 
in the Delta School District. 



INDEPENDENT STUDY 
PACKETS FOR COGNITIVE 
LEARNING IN ART 

by Dr. Cecilia Johnson 




As I developed curriculum 
for my Advanced Art class, I 
was dedicated to helping the 
students to develop research 
skills in preparation for college 
and to be life-long learners. I 
also wanted the students to 
apply the knowledge they 
gained from completing inde- 
pendent study packets to pur- 
poseful products, striving to 
reach their potential by using 
higher thinking skills. 

In addition, I needed mate- 
rials which the students could 
use independently as I was 
teaching another course at the 
same time during various peri- 
ods in the day. 

CURRICULUM 

RATIONALE 

Other important curriculum 
rationale were: 

• To allow the student to 
pursue an interest in art in a 
more in-depth manner. 

• To broaden the student's 
awareness of cultural 
influences in the world of 
art. 

• To help the student refine 
his/her skills in the areas of 
Art History, Art Criticism, 
Aesthetics, and Art 
Production. 
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• To acquaint the student 
with the role of the artist as 
a self-motivating, 
independent, intellectual 
worker. 

BACKGROUND 

As one experiences and 
understands art, a Discipline- 
Based Art Education (DBAE) 
curriculum concept is a strong 
foundation for an art program. 
It is a basis for developing crit- 
ical and creative thinking skills 
about one's own culture/soci- 
ety and the world at large. A 
DBAE approach can be ex- 
panded by including cultural 
literacy and democracy. Be- 
coming culturally literate helps 
the students to understand art 
and their own art products. 

Art history, art criticism, 
aesthetics and art production 
are incorporated as the student 
creates works of art based on 
his/her knowledge and experi- 
ence, which reflect cultural 
experiences. The artist is de- 
veloped by the products that 
he/she makes. Art history, aes- 
thetics, and art criticism are 
incorporated during the dis- 
cussion and evaluation of the 
product. _ 
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ART HISTORY 

The study of art history need 
not be limited to high art. Fine 
art needs to be studied for its 
aesthetic value, but also as one 
of many cultural expressions. 
In the support of democracy, 
one needs to have a knowl- 
edge base of art forms from 
many cultures to make an in- 
formed choice of what is good 
art. A balance of fine art with 
the art of a particular culture 
can be enhanced by viewing 
local museums and art exhib- 
its. An understanding of the 
influences that a culture has on 
the local art (ie. its local color) 
can be enlightening as one 
strives to blend art history with 
art being currently produced 
by local artists. Understanding 
not only the "what" of art histo- 
ry, but also the "how" and "why" 
of art history, helps the student 
to integrate understanding of 
art history in their own art pro- 
duction. 

AESTHETICS 

Artistic literacy focuses on 
how one responds to works of 
art rather than the character 
and qual ity of the objects them- 
selves. Aesthetics involves a 



personal interaction with a 
work of art and its inherit qual- 
ity. Allowing the student to 
share h is/her thoughts, feel i ngs, 
and attitudes towards a given 
art object, gives him/her an 
opportu n ity to develop person- 
al judgements based on that 
interaction. Developing an 
aesthetic awareness allows the 
student to understand his/her 
perceptions about artforms and 
enhances his/her ability to re- 
late art to his/her being and the 
society as a whole. 

ART CRITICISM 

Art criticism helps to de- 
velop an aesthetic awareness. 
Criticism involves description, 
analysis, interpretation, and 
judgement which leads to aes- 
thetic judgements. Describing 
what one sees in an objective 
manner is a way to examine 
the facts and inherit quality 
contained in a work of art. 

Analysis occurs in the dis- 
covery of the basic visual sym- 
bols such as elements of de- 
sign that an artist uses i n a work 
of art. The elements of design 
help to organize a work of art. 
These consist of line, texture, 
shape and form (geometric - 
square, circle, triangle, etc., or 
organic - irregular in outline), 
color, value (light and dark), 
and space. The art elements 
are used by theartistto achieve 
unity. 

The principles of design are 
essential components in the 
art products as they supple- 
ment the elements that the art- 
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ist has incorporated in a work 
of art. They are discovered in 
the analysis step of art criti- 
cism. The students learn what 
they are and how to use them 
during art criticism. 

As one interprets a work of 
art, he/she is trying to explain 
the meaning. This is based 
upon the discoveries made 
concerningthe description and 
analysis steps, as well as feel- 
ings and personal observations 
from life. 

In the judgements step, stu- 
dents share their thoughts and 
feelings about their art prod- 
ucts. They are making an aes- 
thetic statement about their 
interaction with their art prod- 
ucts. 

The development of aes- 
thetic awareness, from a philo- 
sophical perspective, is woven 
throughout the curriculum, as 
the students continue to in- 
quire and question. All of the 
components described in art 
criticism are important in de- 
veloping aesthetic judgement 
of art works. 

Evaluation is incorporated 
in art criticism. Teacher gener- 
ated rating scales are one way 
to help the student to self eval- 
uate. The scales are based on 
the principles and elements of 
design. The student's percep- 
tion of aesthetics is also a part 
of the evaluation of one's art 
product, as the student devel- 
ops skills in aesthetic aware- 
ness. Self evaluation (as well as 
peer and teacher evaluation) 




helps the student to gain profi- 
ciency in his/her personal un- 
derstanding of artistic expres- 
sion. 

ART PRODUCTION 

Artists express themselves 
by the medium chosen and 
level of skill in manipulation of 
the materials. Style is one or 
more distinctive characteristic 
contained in the works of art of 
one person. A combination of 
these allows the artist to make 
a personal statement as he/she 
strives to express his/her feel- 
ings and emotions. 

THE INDEPENDENT 
STUDY AND THE 
STUDENT'S NEEDS 

Artistry requires one to use 
the mind. Art objects are the 
concrete expression of 
thoughts and feel i ngs. Art hel ps 
the student to develop intel- 
lectual potential. Art helps the 
student to process information 
and synthesis knowledge us- 
ing higher thinking skills, as 
well as his/her creative think- 
ing skills. 

Bloom'sTaxonomy of Cog- 
nitive Learning is a method of 
organizing activities which al- 
lows the student to operate in 
the higher thinking mode. Ac- 
tivities can be categorized into 
six levels: knowledge, com- 
prehension, application, anal- 
ysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 
For his/her independent study, 
the student will already have 
basic knowledge, such as color 
theory, and the principles and 
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elements of design. The stu- 
dent will, therefore, concen- 
trate his/her learning in the 
higher thinking levels of appli- 
cation, synthesis, and evalua- 
tion. 

The student will apply the 
knowledge to his/her art prod- 
uct. Synthesis occurs when one 
takes a concept and creates 
something new based on that 
concept, such as designing an 
outdoor sculpture using the 
knowledge gained about exist- 
ing outdoor sculptures. The 
thinking skill of evaluation is 
incorporated in the critique of 
the art product. 

Indealingwiththeneedsof 
the students in this independ- 
ent study class, enrichment 
activities and experiential 
learning will allow the student 
to expand his/her intellectual 
potential and creative skills. 
By consciously using several 
senses during this class, the 
student will be able to maxi- 
mize learning, retention, and 
enjoyment. 

Art lends itself well to inter- 
disciplinary studies which can 
help strengthen and enhance 
the student's ability to interact 
with and gain understanding 
about the world. The student 
will experience a feeling of 
universality by combining art 
with various other subjects and 
looking at the interrelation- 
ships. Art reflects historical 
events and the social and polit- 
ical issues of a culture. The 
student will learn to see a 
broad-based purpose of art for 

society as a whole. 



The multi-cultural world 
view also benefits from this 
growth by the contribution to 
the enhancement of its collec- 
tive existence. This is, as stu- 
dents more consciously reflect 
on their own expression and 
that of others, they should grow 
in ability to accept works that 
reflect individual, cultural and 
gender differences. 

GOALS 

The student will develop 
his/her cognitive and creative 
potential, allowing for him/her 
to become an independent pro- 
ducer of original and success- 
ful products that will contrib- 
ute to his/her own culture, sat- 
isfying individual and societal 
needs. 

The student will utilize in- 
formation management, logi- 
cal thinking, problem solving, 
and decision making skills to 
seek solutions to teacher and 
self directed purposeful 
projects. 

The student will acquire 
personal adaptability and sen- 
sitivity to change, as he/she 
develops an appreciation for 
diverse viewpoints of others, 
understanding both the socie- 
ty in which he/she lives and 
other cultures. 

OBJECTIVES 

• To sensitively and 
insightfully describe, analyze 
and interpret worksofart, those 
derived from European and 
non-European traditions. 



• To develop an understand- 
ing of the arts through interdis- 
ciplinary application. 

• To understand and make 
decisions regarding art criti- 
cism and aesthetics. 

• To develop self confidence 
in creative, personal expres- 
sion through various art me- 
dia. 

METHODOLOGY 

I developed independent 
study packets based on an in- 
dependent study guide (see 
below). Each packet starts with 
a directions page which in- 
cludes the topic to be re- 
searched, suggested materials, 
and a description of the forms 
in the packet and the informa- 
tion needed for the research 
and culminating product. 

Each packet is modified 
based on the students' inter- 
ests, needs, and the resources 
available. For example, thefirst 
packet I developed was on 
Sculpture in the Community. 
The student researched out- 
door sculptures in the commu- 
nity and then designed an out- 
door sculpture for a designat- 
ed purpose and location. 

Once my forms were de- 
signed, I could modify them 
for each particular topic. In 
addition to the Sculpture in 
the Community packet, I have 
developed packets on: Fibre 
Arts, The Faces of Jesus, Social 
and Political Concerns Por- 
trayed in Twentieth Century 



Art, American Crafts, and 
Women Artists and Their Con- 
tributions to the Arts. 

The independent study 
packets usually require four 
weeks to complete. Students 
also work on weekly sketches 
and portfol io items. Group and 
individual critiques are done 
with the teacher once a week, 
and the teacher checks progress 
on the various projects. Final 
evaluations are done once the 
packet is completed (see forms 
below). 

The teacher component in 
this curriculum includes lec- 
tures, guided discussions, slide/ 
video presentations, demon- 
strations of med ia use and tech- 
nical methods, and group and 
individual critiques. The teach- 
er also is a facilitator of refer- 
ence and resource materials. 



INDEPENDENT 
STUDY GUIDE 



Step 1 : 


Student selects an 
art topic that is 
issue-oriented. 


Step 2: 


Student makes a 
timeline for project 
with teacher 
approval. 


Step 3: 


Student makes a 
survey of reference 
materials and 
sources of date. 


Step 4: 


Student redefines 
topic based on 
materials/data 
available with 
teacher approval. 
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Step 5: 


Student develop 5+ 
questions to direct 
the research. 


Step 6: 


Student finds and 
selects reference 
materials and 
sources of date. 


Step 7: 


Student collects 
data and takes 
notes. 


Step 8: 


Student develops 
final objectives. 


Step 9: 


Student completes 
research. 



Step 1 0: Student and teacher 
conference. 

Step 1 1 : Student makes a 
new product to 
show new ideas. 

Step 1 2: Student shares 

product with class 
and an expert (ie. 
artist, art critic, art 
professor). 

Step 1 3: Student self- 

evaluates, peer 
evaluates, and 
teacher evaluates 
project. 



SELF EVALUATION 

Did you meet the goals which you set for yourself? Describe 
how you met or failed to meet these goals? 






How did this project compare with other projects which you 
have undertaken in the past? 






What would you do differently next time? 






What did you like best about what you did? 






Make some general comments about independent study? 










PROJECT EVALUATION 



Name 



Date 



ProductTitle 

Media/Description 

Rate each of the items according to the following scale: 

1 Developing 2 Adequate 3 Competent 
4 Exceptional 5 Unique (this is equivalent to a masterpiece) 

Effort 1 2 3 4 5 

Unity 1 2 3 4 5 

Shape 1 2 3 4 5 

Space 1 2 3 4 5 

Texture 1 2 3 4 5 

Line 1 2 3 4 5 

Color 1 2 3 4 5 

Balance 1 2 3 4 5 

Composition 1 2 3 4 5 



What do you like best about your project? 

What do you think could be improved about your project? 

My aesthetic judgement (personal feelings) about my project is: 



STUDENT ARTIST STATE- 
MENTS: 

AMERICAN PIE 

"When our country was indus- 
trialized the American dream 
was born. The blue-collar 
workers of this nation were 
promised a piece of "The Pie". 
With that initiative in mind, 
American workers, both men 
and women, supported our 
nation through two world wars. 
This art piece reflects how the 
nation's blue collar society has 
suffered and lost. Their dream 
was shattered." 
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THE BIRTH OF A NATION 



"Since the very birth of our 
nation, we have oppressed all 
that have not had white skin, 
spoken English, or went along 
with our terms. In the last fifty 
years, we have had a new cul- 
ture born. And once again, 
"America the Beautiful, Land 
of the Free" has turned into a 
land where almost any one 
can go, and oppress whomev- 
er they want. I feel and try to 
express in my art work that 
once again American will have 
a civil war. A war of faces, 
creeds, and color." 




N.W.O 

"You have assumed your great power 

You have become your reign 

The nations have raged in anger 

But then came your day of wrath 

And the moment to judge the dead 

The time to reward your servants the prophets 

And the Holy ones who revere you 

The great and small alike 

The time to destroy those who lay the earth waste." 




"The quote above is from the 
book of Revelation. Contained 
in this book are many quotes 
about the end of the world. In 
my sculpture, I am trying, by 
using the color silver on the 
tree, to symbolize how we kill 
our planet. The "Silver Tree" 
on the black earth is showing 
how we praise the death of our 
planet, and almost place it upon 
a pedestal, mainly through 
pollution and industry." 



CHRIST THE MAN 



"God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son. " 
John 3:16 

"The common portrayal of Je- 
sus Christ is not shown with 
hair on his body. In my piece, 

I chose to portray Christ as the 
"Real" Saviour. One with hu- 
man faults, weaknesses, and 
characteristics. I chose to put 
hair on His body to show, as 
many artists don't, that He was 
a man as well as our Saviour." 



CONCLUSION 

By developing research 
skills through independent 
study, students' abilities to 
be life long thinkers and 
learners will be enhanced. 
Students will also gain cul- 
tural awareness, visual arts 
knowledge, and further de- 
velop their artistic potential. 
Independent study packets 
can be developed on a wide 
variety of topics based on 
individual interests and 
needs to fulfil these goals. 
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TO THINK OR NOT TO THINK 



by Sharon McCoubrey 



While in conversation re- 
cently, an art education col- 
league said, "I'm not so sure 
we can claim that students 
develop thinking skills when 
they do art." I was taken aback! 
This statement was made by a 
wise and accomplished edu- 
cator who serves as a mentor 
to some of us who have not 
been in the field of art educa- 
tion for very long. 

His comment set me think- 
ing. Could I have been wrong 
all these years in my belief that 
one of the fundamental bene- 
fits for students who are in art 
education is thatthey are given 
the kind of experiences that 
allow them to develop crea- 
tive and critical thinking skill? 
There have been countless 
times when I have made that 
claim emphatically to teachers 
at in-service sessions, to stu- 
dent teachers in my art educa- 
tion classes, and even to par- 
ents at interviews or meetings. 
Have I been misleading all 
these people? 

In our ongoing need to pro- 
mote art education, to justify 
its existence in public educa- 
tion, it has always been helpful 
to be able to make reference to 
that specific outcome of art 





education, that it does help 
students develop thinking ski lls. 
That is such an important edu- 
cational goal. Which parent, 
administrator, orteacher would 
question the value of art edu- 
cation if that was one of the 
outcomes? Yes, many of the 
other beneficial learning out- 
comes of art education are fine 
to mention as well, self-expres- 
sion, cultural identity, visual 
communication skills, etc., but 
the benefit that educators could 
really sink their teeth into was 
the development of thinking 
skills. To further explain that 
these creative and critical think- 
ing skills would be used when 
doing work in other areas and 
could enhance the learning 
done in the academic subjects 
gave even greater weight to 
this important outcome of art 
education. 

To disclaim this beneficial 
outcome was to crumble a 
portion of the foundation on 
which much of my work in art 
education was based. It was 
not surprising then that my 
colleague's comment took me 
by surprise, I could not get it 
out of my mind. I needed to re- 
affirm my basic belief about art 
and thinking skills, so took a 
look at much of the reports and 
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writings that have been done 
on this topic, reflected on my 
years of experience working 
with students in art, and gave 
some logical thought to what 
happens in art education. 

Any effort to verify that 
thinking skills are developed 
through art education should 
start with a clarification of what 
thinking skills are, thereby set- 
ting a basis for this discussion. 

What Are Thinking Skills? 

In order to have validity in 
this discussion, thinking skills 
will be considered as used in 
the broad realm of education 
as opposed to only art educa- 
tion. 

To think is to use the mind. 
It involves the cognitive do- 
main. Metacognition isto think 
about thinking. We use vari- 
ous types of thinking, such as 
creative thinking, critical think- 
ing, convergent thinking, or 
divergent thinking. 

Creative thinking is to gen- 
erate something new, to be 
original, to form new combi- 
nations of ideas. 




Critical thinking is to eval- 
uative when considering some- 
thing, to reflect, to analyze, to 
see other points of view, to 
reach a conclusion. 

Convergent thinking bri ngs 

together concepts, a synthesis 
process. Usually dealing with 
typical perceptions, leading to 
the right answer. 

Divergent thinking consid- 
ers different possibilities, deals 
with atypical conclusions, 
comes up with a range of op- 
tions or solutions, uses differ- 
ent approaches. 

Fortunately, most school 
districts in B.C. experienced a 
promotion of thinking skills 
during the early 1 980's. Many 
teachers attended in-service 
sessions to learn that Creative 
Thinking consists of fluency, 
flexibility, originality, and elab- 
oration, that Critical Thinking 
consists of synthesis, analysis, 
and judgement. 

Marzano (1 988, p.4) lists 5 
dimensions of thinking: 
1 .Metacognition, 2. Critical 
and creative thinking, 3. Think- 
ing processes, 4. Core thinking 
skills, 5. The relationship of 
content areas knowledge to 
thinking. To took a closer look 
at several of these dimensions 
extends the definition of think- 
ing skills. 

The 8 thinking processes as 
listed by Marzano (1 988, p.32) 
are: concept formation, prin- 
ciple formation, comprehen- 
sion, problem solving, deci- 
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sion making, research (scien- 
tific inquiry), composition, and 
oral discourse. 

Core thinking skills 
(Marzano, 1 988, p. 66) include: 
Focusing Skills: 

defining problems, 
setting goals 

Information Gathering Skills: 

observing, formulating 
questions 
Remembering: 

encoding, recalling 
Organizing Skills: 

comparing, classifying, 
ordering, representing 
Analyzing Skills: 

identifying attributes and 
components, 
identifying main ideas, 
identifying relationships 
and patterns, 
identifying errors. 
Generating Skills: 

inferring, predicting, 
elaborating 
Integrating Skills: 

summarizing, restructuring 
Evaluating Skills: 

establishing criteria, 
verifying. 

The B.C. Ministry of Edu- 
cation (1991) published two 
documents on Thinking in the 
Classroom, in which a defini- 
tion of thoughtful learners is 
given (page 20, 21) as those 
who: 

• reflect, pause, and think 
about what they are doing; 

• take risks, offer questions, re- 
sponses, view or develop 
projects in ways that truly 
representtheir ideasalthough 
they are aware that these may 
not always be well-received 



by their classmates or the 
teacher; 

• recognize the gist of an 
experience or activity, sort 
through details and 
elaborations to get to the key 
idea or concept; 

• understand and enjoy the 
nature of hypothetical think 
ing, create and explore hy- 
potheses, and enjoy the am- 
biguity of not knowing the 
answer. 

• enjoy problem solving, see 
challenges both in and out of 
the classroom; 

• make connections with their 
previous experience and 
knowledge, as wel I as among 
the parts and whole of new 
activities, to personalize their 
learning; 

• demonstrate curiosity, bring 
an investigative approach to 
learning and a desire to find 
out about their questions; 

• persevere, work toward diffi- 
culty or long-term goals in 
the face of adversity; 

• verbalize their own thinking 
and learning strategies; 

• behave in caring and princi- 
pled ways, demonstrate con- 
cerned, empathic behaviour, 
actively see to improve their 
world; 

• take pride in the representa- 
tion and presentation of their 
ideas, care about the quality 
of the end products of their 
thinking." 

Even with this brief look at 
a definition or explanation of 
thinking, it is clear that we do 
not go through a simple or 
singular process when we 
think. Reference to particular 



thinkingprocesseswill be help- 
ful as the question of a possible 
link between art and thinking 
skills is further investigated. 

Is There a Connection? 

Yes, art activities do pro- 
vide for the development of 
thinking skills. On what basis 
can I make such a statement? 

Various art educators who 
have worked in the field for 
many years; who have spent 
much time watching children 
involved in art activities; who 
have pondered and investigat- 
ed many aspects of art and 
learning, have convincing 
statements to make regarding 
this connection. 

Lowenfeld and Brittain 
make the statement, "...the arts 
are far more important than 
previously realized because 
they promote creative think- 
ing." (1987, p. 98). 

Elliot Eisner has frequently 
given reference to this connec- 
tion, "...work in the arts devel- 
opsuniqueand importantmen- 
tal skills.. .The exercise of judge- 
ment in the making of artistic 
images or in their appreciation 
depends upon the ability to 
cope what ambiguity, to expe- 
rience nuance, and to weigh 
the trade-offs among alterna- 
tive courses of action. These 
skills represent not only the 
mind operating in its finest 
hour, but are precisely the skil Is 
that characterize our most com- 
plex adult life task." (Eisner, 
1993, p. 6,8) 
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Many studies, (Davis, 1 969, 
MacGregor, 1967, Gowan, 
1981), have been done to show 
that creative behaviour and 
thinking skills, measured in a 
number of different ways, are 
enhanced by work in art. With- 
out giving details of the nature 
of these studies, reference is 
given heretoanumberofthem. 

On-going experience with 
art convinces one that it is im- 
possible-to produce or respond 
to works of art without using 
some of the thinking processes 
as listed earlier. "In working 
with materials in the context of 
an art problem, the child must 
do several other things that re- 
quire sophisticated modes of 
thinking. Because such cogni- 
tive tasks are demanding, they 
foster the chi Id's ability to think 
about such matters and other 
related ones. Children have a 
wonderful way of learning to 
do what they are given an op- 
portunity to do." (Eisner, 1 987, 
p.1 6). 

Taking a closer look at the 
production and responding 
aspects ofworking with art will 
further illuminate the connec- 
tion between art and thinking 
skills. 

Thinking Skills by 
Producing Art 

When students are given 
an opportunity to create a work 
of art, a process, such as paint- 
ing may be selected, a variety 
of tools, such as brushes and 
sponges, maybe available, and 
a particulartopic, such as sports 
may be the focus of the image. 
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There is still no art work. The 
student must think about the 
subject, decide on an image, 
consider composition, decide 
how to use the paint and tools, 
check during the painting proc- 
ess to determine if the results 
are effective, alter and change 
as needed to complete the im- 
age. A great deal of thinking, 
planning, checking and adjust- 
ing must be done on the part of 
the student in order to com- 
plete the creation. 

"The making of visual art 
provides opportunities not only 
to experience the pleasures and 
frustration of creation, but also 
to practice and develop a val- 
uable array of our most com- 
plex cognitive skills." ( Eisner, 
1987, p. 17). 

When producing art, the 
thinking needs to be done in 
two main realms. The physical 
handling of the materials and 
tools can pose challenges and 
a great number of options 
which must be considered and 
selected from or adapted in 
some way. Many art works are 
not completed without much 
problem solving in the physi- 
cal logistics of the process. For 
example, when creating a 
sculpture, making parts stick 
together or preventing parts 
from collapsing could be very 
problematic and require think- 
ing of possible solutions, then 
experimenting with them in 
order successful ly complete the 
art work. 

The second realm of the art 
work requiring thinking is the 
visual image. The creator needs 
to decide what the picture or 
sculpture will look like, what 
aspect of the subjectto include, 



what style of imagery to use, 
what composition to form, 
which element of principle of 
design to emphasize. These 
considerations need to be dealt 
with along with the handling 
of the tools and materials in 
order to produce the final prod- 
uct. 

Thinking Skills by 
Responding to Art 

Looking at art of various 
kinds is an important part of art 
education and provides addi- 
tional opportunities for the 
development of thinking skills. 
Reference to the responding 
processes of describing, inter- 
preting and judging as listed in 
the 1 985 B.C. Art Curriculum, 
or to Feldman's steps of re- 
sponding to art, immediately 
reveals the thought processes 
which are used. 

Responding to art is much 
more than viewing art then 
deciding on personal prefer- 
ences. Much of the learning 
involved in responding to art 
happens as the students analyze 
the visual properties of the 
image, make inferences of the 
intent of the artist or the effec- 
tiveness of a particular ap- 
proach. 

In his recent book, The In- 
telligent Eye: Learningto Think 
by Looking at Art, (1993), 
David Perkins refers to how 
thoughtfully looking at art ex- 
ercises the mind by develop- 
ing critical thinking skills. He 
refers to looking at art requir- 
ing thinking because art must 




be "thought through". "I would 
suggest that looking at art pro- 
vides a context especially well 
suited for cultivating thinking 
dispositions. A disposition is a 
felt tendency, commitment, 
and enthusiasm. Dispositions 
more than strategies arguably 
are the key to helping learners 
mobilize their mental powers. 
Art helps in a natural way. 
Looking at art invites, rewards, 
and encourages a thoughtful 
disposition, because works of 
art demand thoughtful atten- 
tion to discover whatthey have 
to show and say." (Perkins, 
1993). 

When Art Does Not 
Develop Thinking Skills 

Unfortunately, there may 
be times when one could ac- 
curately say that art does not 
result in the development of 
thinking skills. "Sometimes the 
way art is taught may negate 
creativity." (Lowenfeld, 
Brittain, 1 987, p. 92). Two spe- 
cific types of art activities can 
be identified which will not 
enable the students to use 
thinking processes. 

An art activity which in- 
volves the students colouring a 
pre-drawn picture, or con- 
structing an artwork by tracing 
patterns and assembling parts 
as directed, will not require 
the students to think. Referring 
to several of the thinking proc- 
esses listed above reminds us 
of the required thinking a stu- 
dent must do in order to create 
an image, such as: defining a 
problem, considering options, 
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comparing, predicting, verify- 
ing, These thinking processes 
are not required of the student 
when he completes a project 
that has already been "figured 
out" by someone else. 

Unfortunately, some edu- 
cators believe that this type of 
pre-drawn art activity is neces- 
sary for young children be- 
cause they do not yet have the 
technical skillsor ability or cre- 
ate original art. Sadly, those 
students will never be able to 
create their own original imag- 
es unless they are given the 
opportunity to do so. "It is im- 
portant to develop creativity at 
a young age. It may be that the 
attitude of being creative -find- 
ing the unknown challenging, 
coming up with many thoughts 
and ideas, looking for differ- 
ences and similarities, having 
unique and original thoughts - 
is established early in life." 
(Lowenfeld, Brittain, 1987, p. 
91.) 

"Probably the best prepa- 
ration for creating is the act of 
creation itself. Stopping chil- 
dren from creating until they 
know enough about the sub- 
ject to act intelligently may 
inhibit action rather than pro- 
mote it. Giving children op- 
portunities to create constant- 
ly with current knowledge is 
the best preparation for future 
creative action and thinking." 
(Lowenfeld, Brittain, 1987, p. 
75). 

Another type of art activity 
may require the student to cre- 
ate his own image, but may 
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have such a strong focus on a 
technical skill of art, such as 
accurately drawing an ob- 
served subject, that the oppor- 
tunity to take different ap- 
proaches and ingest the final 
image with the student's per- 
sonal expression is el iminated. 

Another consideration 
when planning an art activity 
is to decide the type of chal- 
lenge presented to the student 
in order to stimulate their im- 
agination and to force their 
creativity. I have found that 
students will sometimes be in- 
novative and original in their 
production of art when the 
challenge set for them has some 
established parametrers. For 
example, students could be 
asked to paint an acrylic paint- 
ing of the human figure, or the 
students could be asked to paint 
an acrylic painting of the hu- 
man figure in motion using the 
design prinicpleofcontrastand 
suggesting a mood of 
dispondency. The latter project 
will challenge the students' 
thinking to a greater extent. 

When we realize the tre- 
mendous potential there is in 
art education to help children 
develop thinking skills, it is 
important not to remove that 
potential by taking the wrong 
approach in our lessons. 

Conclusion 

Art activities, both produc- 
ing and responding, provide 
the kind of experiences that 
require and develop thinking 
skills through the use of many 
O 




different thought processes. 
Where other school subjects 
may also be handled in a way 
that would also develop think- 
ing skills, art is particularly suit- 
ed for this goal because, by its 
nature, it requires, in addition 
to the transfer of knowledge, 
originality and creation. 

It is exciting to know that 
by providing art activities for 
our students, we are enabling 
them to reach a high priority 
educational goal, the develop- 
ment of thinking skills. 
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(...NOW ONTO ANOTHER TOPIC) 



THE INTEGRATION OF FEMINIST DISCOURSE 
IN BUILT ENVIRONMENT EDUCATION 



by Dr. Hinda Hanrietta Avery 

"Feminism" encompasses a 
range of discourses and prac- 
tices committed to the politi- 
cal, economic and social 
equality of women and to a 
doctrine of social transforma- 
tion which aspires to establish 
a world for women beyond 
rudimentary equality." (Humm, 
1992). 

What are the problems and 
possibilities for feminist peda- 
gogy in built environment ed- 
ucation? This paper presents a 
visionary scenario which ex- 
plores the collaborative effort 
of feminist art teachers, archi- 
tects, planners, and communi- 
ty women in designing and 
developing a feminist-based 
program. 

Since most art teachers have 
not had the opportunity to study 
architecture and planning, they 
may lack both confidence and 
professional skills in these are- 
as (Adams, 1990). Therefore, 
to develop a feminist-based 
program, feminist architects, 
planners, and community 
women, of diverse class, age, 
ethnicity, sexuality, and 
(dis)ability, need to become 
significant facilitators. Diver- 
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sity in this group is essential in 
order to present various role 
models and to raise specific 
cultural issues to a multi-eth- 
nic and multi-cultural school 
population. Some of the tasks 
this coalition could undertake 
include both curriculum de- 
velopment and instruction. 

In designing a feminist pro- 
gram within art education, one 
of the many major hurdles this 
team will have to face is the 
incorporation of socio-politi- 
cal content. The main focus of 
art education is still predomi- 
nantly on the traditional for- 
mal fine and studio arts: draw- 
ing, painting, printmaking, 
sculpture, and art history. If the 
built environment is included, 
it is usually dealt with from a 
representational, expressive, or 
design aspect, and the focus is 
primarily on the aesthetic di- 
mension. Street scapes are 
painted, clay houses are mould- 
ed, and models of imagined 
future environments are 
planned and constructed. 

Introducing a socio-politi- 
cal context means that, before 
designing a building, street, 
neighbourhood, or city, stu- 



dents will need to question the 
relationship between design 
and the needs of a diverse pop- 
ulation. Key points that are piv- 
otal to changing the urban fab- 
ric are: a) human differences 
must be honoured; special at- 
tention should be given to the 
needs of women, children, the 
elderly, minorities, andthedis- 
ables; b) spatial and structural 
arrangements have a dramatic 
effect on everyone; they influ- 
ence not only the way people 
interact with others, but with 
whom they interact, and how 
they experience themselves; c) 
powerful political and eco- 
nomic interests dominate the 
development of the built envi- 
ronment and contribute to 
physical, social and economic 
deprivation; and d) women 
architects and planners are se- 
riously under-represented in 
their professions, a fact which 
suggests that women's ideas 
and approaches are not being 
incorporated in the built envi- 
ronment. What specific issues 
need to be addressed regard- 
ing a coalition of feminist art 
teachers, architects, planners, 
and community women who 
will undertake to develop an 
education program which is 
based on the above key points? 



The Role of Feminist Art 
Teachers 

A number of deterrents 
within the school structure it- 
self present a challenge to art 
teachers whose interest is the 
implementation of a feminist 
builtenvironmentprogram. For 
example: a) Schools are con- 
tinually asked to accommo- 
date new studies and programs, 
and the demands made on 
them far outstrip the limited 
services they were initially de- 
signed to deliver; b) at the jun- 
ior and senior secondary lev- 
elsthe timetable (usually made 
up of one-hour blocks) is not 
conducive to field experience, 
c) the limited budgets of most 
schools may not provide trans- 
portation costs to sites, or other 
required expenses; and d) class- 
rooms may lack appropriate 
space for large scale drawing, 
model building and displays. 

Another major problem in 
instituting such a program is 
the greater demand on teach- 
ers' time and energy. For in- 
stance, workshops will need to 
explain why such a program is 
an essential component of the 
education system and concert- 
ed action will need to betaken 
to convince those in decision- 
making positions to incorpo- 
rate it in the curriculum. Since 
schools do not usually encour- 
age the assistance of outside 
facilitators, extra effort will 
have to be made to involve 
feminist architects, planners 
and community women. 







Thus, before attempting to 
implement a feminist-based 
program the following chal- 
lenges will need to be consid- 
ered: a) collaborative working 
relationships with a diverse 
group of feminist architects, 
plannersand community wom- 
en; b) a strong realistic, well 
organized program-outline that 
has an evaluative and dissem- 
inative component, and that 
meets budget guidelines; c) 
support from administrators, 
teachers, and parents; d) flexi- 
ble time structuring in school; 
e) acceptance of movement 
and activity in and out of the 
school and within the commu- 
nity, and f) adequate space in 
the school building for model- 
making and model displays. 

The Role of Feminist Ar- 
chitects and Planners 

A collaboration with femi- 
nist architects and plannerswill 
enable teachers to embark on 
new progressive ground. 
Knowledge of environments 
which feminist architects and 
planners possess can provide 
teachers and students with a 
new vocabulary to describe 
their experiences within urban 
setting. This type of articula- 
tion could allow a better un- 
derstanding of the complex sets 
of relationships among spaces, 
structures and people, giving 
students and teachers the abil- 
ity to understand, analyze and 
judge built form and space, 
and to deal positively with 
change (Adams, 1 990). 



...to develop a femi- 
nist-based program, 
feminist architects, 
planners, and com- 
munity women, of di- 
verse class, age, eth- 
nicity, sexuality, and 
(dis)ability, need to 
become significant 
facilitators. 
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By introducing the litera- 
ture that focuses on women 
and the bui Itenvironment, fem- 
inist architects and planners 
can inspire and motivate fe- 
male students to participate in 
thefuture planning, design and 
management of their surround- 
ings. Sharing their own history 
and position in the current sta- 
tus quo could help demystify 
the image, practices and jar- 
gon of their professions. Those 
who work with local govern- 
ments know the political and 
bureaucratic decision-making 
process and have insights into 
its strengths and weaknesses. 
Revealing this information to 
students could help them to 
understand how the decision- 
making works, assist them in 
formulating opinions and en- 
courage them to question so- 
lutions. It may also reveal po- 
tential future areas for advance- 
ment. Since they bring a femi- 
nist perspective to issues, fem- 
inist architects and planners 
can also serve as role models 
for female students. 
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A collaboration with feminist architects 

and planners will enable teachers to 

embark on new progressive ground. 
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The Role of Feminist 
Community Women 

The input of feminists from 
diverse grass-roots organiza- 
tions would be essential to a 
curriculum grounded in wom- 
en'sexperience. Their involve- 
ment would help promote a 
link between schools and the 
multi-cultural communities 
they serve. Feminist commu- 
nity women could supply a list 
of local women's groups that 
need a task accomplished and 
encourage students to become 
involved atsome level. Instruc- 
tion in the community is con- 
sistent with general principles 
of education, such as the im- 
portance of engaging the learn- 
er in an active manner with the 
subject material (Shepherd & 
Ragan, 1982). This gives stu- 
dents opportunities for public 
participation, cooperative 
working relationships and 
problem-solving using real-life 
as opposed to simulated situa- 
tions. Publications of commu- 
nity groups such as newsletters 
and reports could be used as 
teaching material. Thus the 
involvement of community 
women could provide alterna- 
tive sources of information that 
relate to women's lives. Com- 
munity-based, women- 
centered initiatives offer mod- 
els for new progressive curric- 



There are difficulties which 
should be acknowledged in 
developing a feminist issue- 
based approach. The demands 
of organization and prepara- 
tion are such that there are 
increased risks inherent with 
such a strategy. There is also a 
danger of looking at women's 
spatial and structural needs as 
small isolated units, ratherthan 
as part of a larger problem, and 
of choosing a series of isolated 
projects which will not bring 
about significant community 
change. Problems could also 
arise from an inter-profession- 
a l/grass-roots collaboration. 
Feminist teachers, architects, 
planners, and community 
women may not be compati- 
ble in approach, teaching style, 
or in their philosophical, so- 
cial, political, and aesthetic 
viewpoints. Feminists, given 
their diversity, may not share 
basic principles. However, it 
can be argued that the benefits 
that may arise out of a feminist 
coalition greatly outweigh the 
risks and problems of imple- 
mentation. As Adams (1990) 
suggests, attitudinal change in 
educational practice often 
comes not from within a sys- 
tem, but from external pres- 
sure. Architects, planners and 
commun ity women are the best 
equipped to exert pressure for 
change in built environment 



education. The design and de- 
velopment of a feminist-based 
program is a much needed, 
constructive and, in a more 
progressive climate, realizable 
probability. A four-way flow of 
information among the organ- 
izers, each an important re- 
source for the other, could 
evolve into a working relation- 
ship that unites experience and 
results in a broad-based pro- 
gram. 
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The Intelligent Eye: 

Learning to Think by Looking at Art 

by David Perkins 



David Perkins has written a great deal about thinking in art, and now offers his latest 
book on this topic. The Intelligent Eye: Learning to Think by Looking at Art refers to how 
thoughtfully looking at art plays an important role in general education; it exercises our 
minds and provides an excellent setting for the development of better critical thinking 
skills. 

Dr. David Perkins, co-director of Project Zero at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, offers insights to cultivating essential visual and verbal perceptions through 
understanding works of art. Discussions of the book's 1 5 illustrations guide the reader 
through broad and organized observations, vital tools the arts provide for improving and 
strengthening critical thinking skills. 

In the pages of his book, Perkins models the kind of thoughtful, reflective looking at 
art that all of us want for ourselves and our children. It is clear that the arts are not 
peripheral in his life. In these same pages, Perkins offers the reasoned arguments of a 
skilled cognitive researcher for the benefits of using art as a means of cultivating thinking 
dispositions. 

This book, having just been released through the Getty Center for Arts in Education, 
is a current and valuable resource or any art educator. 

Published By The Getty Centre For Education in the Arts 
©1 993 

ISBN 0-89236-274-X 
paperback, $10.00 




Review by Harriet Walker 
Getty Center for Arts in Education 
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Thinking in Art: 

A Philosophical Approach to Art Education 

by Charles M. Dorn 

Published by: National Art Education Association 
Reston, VA. 1 994 
ISBN 0-937652-69-5 




( BOOK REVIEW 



This NAEA book offers a great deal of information about the basis of thinking in art, 
giving a review of different approaches and provoking one to identify one's own 
approach. 

The book is divided into two section, the first, Chapters 1 - 4, examines the various 
bodies of thought about art, the approaches and paradigms that have been held through 
the decades. It looks at various philosopher's and aesthetician's views on issues such 
as: 1 ) the relationship between thinking about art and thinking about making art, 2) the 
role of thinking in both the planning and execution of art, and 3) the use of thought when 
thinking about art in general. The second section of the book, Chapter 5 deals with topics 
to put theory into practice. 

More specifically, Chapter 1 gives a brief review of 1 8 and 1 9th century philosoph- 
ical thought in order for teachers to identity those philosophical systems closest to their 
own belief, and therefore, offering the most guidance in selecting art teaching goals. 
Chapter 2 further explores these concepts as interpreted by 20th century aestheticians, 
art historians, critics, and artists addressing concerns specifically in thinking about and 
making art. Chapter 3 examine three paradigms for artists' conceptions, and Chapter 4 
identifies how these paradigms now function in the art curricula of schools. 

Chapter 5 covers aspects of curriculum development including planning, content, 
organization and implementation. Selecting experiences and evaluation are also 
referred to. 



The practical aspects of the second section of this book will be helpful to an art 
educator, but the greatest value of this book is in the reminder it provides of the many 
different approaches taken to art and art education, and the hopeful result of the reader 
will re-assess or confirm his/her own thoughts and approach to art education. 
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